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MRS. A. M. L. "Is there any way in which a chimney run- 
ning up through the center of a chamber, as is often the' 
case in country houses, can be made, not 'a thing of 
beauty' perhaps, but a thing to be tolerated with good grace? 
The room is quite small and not a square one, and as the owner 
of the house intends sometime to raise the roof, an expensive 
change is not to be dreamed of. 2. A black walnut sideboard 
has recently come into our possession, which in its day was 
made to order, but is somewhat different from the regulation 
sideboard. It looks indeed rather like a bookcase, having shelves 
above and drawers below the table part. The three lowermost 
shelves are about two inches above the table, while the table 
with the drawers project, leaving a shelf at the bottom of the 
glass doors about nine inches in width. With what, if with any- 
thing, shall I cover the shelves and face the backs? The panels 
at the back show too plainly to be agreeably effective, and there 
seems to be no way in which they could be covered with mirrors. 
I would like something that would be an effective background 
for silver and glassware. Will you, if you please, if I am right 
in coming to you with inquiries of this nature, give me your 
ideas in reference to the questions about which I am perplexed T\ 
All questions are in order which call in the assistance of "The 
Home Workshop," in household decoration or furnishing. 1. In 
reference to the offensive chimney, we can hardly satisfactorily 
suggest a remedy without knowing whether or not it is furnished 
with a mantelshelf. But supposing there may be no mantel- 
shelf, we would suggest a shelf which should cover not only the 
face of the chimney but would pass around the ends. The greater 
number of fashionable mantels now are furnished with what is 
called an "over mantel,'' or a cabinet-like arrangement of shelves 
lined with mirrors, for holding a clock, vases and other bric-a- 
brac. Should^ you feel willing to incur the expense, you could 
have arrangements of the kind alluded to made for both the 
front and the ends of the chimney, and they could be very 
effectively dressed. And as over mantels are removable, you 
would run no risk in prospect of the raising of the ceiling of 
your house by having a set made. Otherwise draperies hide a 
multitude of faults if artistically used. With a mantelshelf on 
the front of your chimney, supplied with tasteful lambrequins, 
you might hang mirrors above, in front and at each end of 
your chimney, and so dispose draperies about them as to present 
not only a unique but an artistic effect. Let the draperies be 
caught up at the top with tassel ed cords or great bows of broad 
ribbons, and the ends disposed in the studied carelessness of 
artistic taste; and you will hardly fail to be pleased with the 
result. Should you run no shelf across the ends of the chimney, 
you can stud the space below the mirror with small brackets 
upon which you can place photographs, china figurettes, small 
vases, fancy bottles and other ornaments, and here and there 
you can hang framed photographs and other small pictures. 2. 
We are not quite certain that we take in the plan or the fashion 
of your sideboard,, but we would suggest that plush of a lively 
tone of dark blue makes an effective background for glassware 
and silver. We cannot see, however, why you cannot have the 
panels of the sideboard covered with mirrors. The mirrors 
might first be lightly framed and then put in place, and with 
the mirrors, the covering of the shelves with blue plush would 
be extremely handsome. 

IDA F. STANLEY: "Have you, in your researches in fancy 
work, come across the towels enriched with Russian embroidery, 
that are used for table, beaufait, and bureau covers ? And can 
you give me the character, of Russian embroidery, 'with some 
hints as to the finishing or trimming of .the scarfs in question ? " 

The Russian women are very expert; in embroideries- and do 
many kinds, but that to which you allude evidently is the cross- 
stitch or tapestry embroidery, which' is perhaps better known 
than any other description of fancy needlework. The Russian 
work is usually done on some material of close texture over 
coarse cotton canvas, the threads of which being pulled out, 
leaves the needlework in relief on the grounding material. The 
material which is used for table covers and bureau scarfs is 
generally stout linen, either in the natural gray of the flax or 
bleached -the former preferred as more characteristic and more 
artistic ; and if linen of Russian manufacture is used for the 
purpose the result is more satisfactory. The work is usually 
done with boar's head cotton in Turkey red, bright blue, yellow 



and other brilliant colors. The little handbooks for tapestry 
embroidery furnish excellent designs for the Russian work. The 
patterns may cross only the ends of the towels or scarfs, or they 
may surround them an inch or two from the edge. The ends 
of the scarfs may be fringed and the fringe is made handsomer 
by knotting, but the idea is carried out better by trimming or 
bordering them with Russian lace. This is a heavy hand-made 
flax thread lace, with the effect of a beading or tape wound 
about in serpentine curves held together by legs ; and it is one 
of the most suitable of all the laces for the trimming of furni- 
ture coverings. It can be found in our market, and is not ex- 
pensive ; and it is one among the varieties of laces that have 
been successfully made by some of our American ladies. A 
design before us of a bureau scarf of gray Russian linen enriched 
with Russian embroidery in Turkey red boar's head cotton, 
shows two designs of embroidery at each end, these designs 
bordered on each side with the Greek key pattern about three- 
fourths of an inch wide; above and below the key pattern is 
drawn work or fagoting of about three- fourths of an inch wide, 
with a hem of the same width, and between the hems dividing 
the two designs is a puffing of Turkey red muslin six inches 
wide. Russian lace four inches wide set on slightly gathered 
finishes the ends. To use the language of some of our corre- 
spondents, this scarf is a genuine "thing of beauty," and it was 
accomplished at a very inconsiderable outlay.- Several colors 
are sometimes introduced in the embroidery on these towels or 
scarfs. To do this the embroiderer must study the tapestry 
pattern and decide how the several colors can be the most taste- 
fully used. 

FLORA G. CARTER. "There is, I have been told, a has- 
sock, or foot cushion, called 'the brioche.'* Will you tell me, if 
you please, from what this name is derived ? and can you give 
me directions for making a hassock of the kind ? I understand 
that these cushions are generally home-made," The name brioche 
is from a large round somewhat flat cake of cushion- like shape; 
hence the appropriation of the name for the pretty hassock so 
shaped. The brioche, we will here take occasion to remark, is 
the Jbenit pain, or the blessed bread, which is distributed to the 
congregation in Roman Catholic churches in France on Christ- 
mas day. The brioche for the foot cushion may be made of 
narrow elliptical shaped pieces of cloth, the point of joining in 
the center,, after the cushion is stuffed, drawn together closely to 
give the effect of a great tomato/ with a pompon made of wool 
or a bow of ribbon as trimming. But the most characteristic 
and the handsomest of these hassocks are knitted. For the pur- 
pose use double Berlin zephyr wool, or double Columbia German- 
town wool. Pleasing colors are three shades of red, three shades 
of peacock blue, three shades of olive or old gold, and three 
shapes of yellow. Let the shades of the colors be distinct, run- 
ning from deep to pale tones. These colors are to form the 
wedges. Divide or join the wedges with black (or better with 
invisible green), outlining very delicate yellow or straw color ; 
or, a line of green stitches runs each side of the yellow. Use 
bone, guttapercha, or wooden needles, about the size of a goose- 
quill. Cast on of the green 108 stitches and knit one row down 
and return, slipping the first stitch. Then throw the wool 
forward, slip one, knit one, then narrow or knit two together. 
This forms what is known' as the brioche stitch — four stitches 
being needed to form the distinctive rib or welt, and these four 
stitches forming the clusters which will be alluded to. Knit 
down and back with the quadruple, or brioche stitch, and break 
off the thread. Then begin at the top with the darkest shade 
of any one of the colors to be introduced and knit down until 
fourteen clusters of stitches or welts, are/. taken in, and return to 
the top. Then continue knitting down and taking in one ad- 
ditional cluster of stitches and returning, until all the welts are 
taken in. The work now takes the shape of a narrow, acute 
wedge. Then knit down and up in the green, and then down 
and up twice in the straw color, and then down and up in the 
green, when the wedge will be completed. Now introduce your 
second darkest shade of the color forming the wedge, and proceed 
according to formula. In the third cluster from the top narrow 
three times by discarding the knitting of the stitches, so as to 
curve or bow the cushion. When the twelve wedges are com- 
pleted, join by knitting the sides together and bind off by slip- 
ping one stitch over the other as in forming a knitted selvage. 
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Should the colors suggested be employed, let the red and blue, 
and the olive and yellow come opposite. Make up a cushion of 
suitable size of stout bed ticking and stuff with hair. Lay over 
the ticking cushion the knitted cover, overlapping the cushion, 
and sew on firmly. With a long darning needle and waxed 
stout flax thread draw the cushion down through the center, and 
trim with a pompon made of the odds and ends of the different 
wools in use, and finish the cushion by lining the bottom with a 
circular piece of sheepskin or morocco. The knitted cover for 
the brioche is a revival of a fashion of many years ago, but it is 
none the less pleasing for being a revived fancy. Colors of car- 
pets and hangings may be carried out iif the brioche with 
charming effect, and very beautiful covers can be produced in 
crochet work in wools. 

MARY F. MARTIN. " Can handbooks of patterns for darn- 
ing net be found ? and will you recommend the thread which is 
regarded best for the work in question?" There are handbooks 
of patterns for darning net, but the richest effects that have 
come under our notice in this rich lace work have been those 
that have developed under the hands of the worker — the mesh 
of the net suggesting many variations in patterns. We have 
seen elegant sets of bed-spread and pillow shams in patterns 
begun in the center and carried out to the border. Another 
rich design in a bed set shows a large star in the center, and a 
small star in each corner and border of lace design — the design 
of the coverlet carried out reduced in size in the pillow shams. 
A very handsome bed set is worked in wide insertion stripes with 
lace border, and a fourth set is in checkered design, the squares 
filled in with stars, bordered with a scalloped lace. Handbooks 
of patterns of this description have not been produced ; these 
patterns were evolved in the minds of the workers. Barbour's 
flax flourishing thread is that used in darned net work. 

JEANNIE S. ISTORFLEET. In our issue of last month we 
gave information in regard to rugs and mats suitable to lay 
beside beds and in front of sofas. Tour application is replied to 
in that information, and we would refer you to our files. But 
since then we have been refreshed with the sight of a novelty in 
a bedside mat, a description of which you will do well to observe. 
The center is of felt in a medium shade of olive color, with the 
monogram of the lady who designed the mat in script initials 
six inches square worked in black crewel. A square of blacks 
cloth in each corner has applied on it a magnified butterfly em- 
broidered in brilliant colors, while the border consists of four 
rows of pointed scallops three inches deep, of cloth in a variety 
of colors overcast with yellow crewel ; and each scallop embroid- 
ered with a disk of wools of shad :d colors, three fourths of an 
inch in diameter, done in outline stitch. The foundation of this 
mat is stout brown linen drilling, and it is lined with a strip of 
tapestry carpeting. The effect is unique and very attractive. 
In the fashion which has existed for several years, of tailor made 
cloth costumes, the cloth having been produced in many fancy 
colors, it has been possible to make remarkably pretty rugs of 
the kind described. The design of that noticed was original 
with the owner. 

MRS. G. T. S. Bay windows are generally very easy to ar- 
range pleasingly, but as say you "wish to break up too much 
uniformity in the arrangement of your windows, we would sug- 
gest that you have the upper half of the central division of your 
window of stained glass, and draw a curtain on small brass rods 
across the lower half. In our issue of last month we gave direc- 
tions as to the method sometimes now employed at home in the 
application of stained glass, but if you are afraid to attempt it, 
you have only to take the dimensions of the sash of your win- 
dow and send to any manufacturer of stained glass for the neces- 
sary plate, which almost any glazier can mount. An effective 
idea is to have a mirror set in the middle part of a triple bay 
window ; and a piece of lattice work from which depends simple 
lambrequin drapery is a tasteful heading, However, if you have 
the mirror you cannot use the window- seat as you propose, but 
must arrange the recess differently. Instead of using dry- goods 
boxes for making your window-seat, we would advise boxes made 
especially for the purpose, so that the angles may fit accurately. 
For covering the front of the seat, woolen reps laid in box- plaits 
and trimmed with twisted woolen fringe, would be suitable and 
would look well, and you could cover the cushion with the reps, 
or with the plush. Or, for both the front drapery and the cover 
for the cushion you could use woolen momie cloth, or turcoman. 
We would not advise any embroidery on the cover for the cush- 
ion, but that it should be tufted and finished with buttons. The 
window-seat would look well with the upper sash of the middle- 
vision of your window of the stained glass, and the lower sash 
curtained with China silk in some pretty color. 



DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. 



Translated from the French of HENRI MAYEUX, Architect to the French Govern 
ment. and Professor of Decorative Art in the Municipal Schools of Paris. 




H. 8. Northrop, of 18 Rose street, New York, has just received among 
other contracts an order for a paneled iron ceiling in the Memorial Town Hallj 
at Rockville, Conn.; also for the embossed metal ceilings throughout four new 
schools in Brooklyn. H. S. Northrop's ceilings have already been used in 
several schools both in Brooklyn and New York with satisfaction. 



XVII.— Colored Papers, Colored Calicoes, and Printed 

Fabrics. 

HE early method of making paper-hanging was by 
"stencilling," in which a piece of pasteboard, 
with patterns cut out in it, was laid on the 
paper, when water colors were freely applied 
with the brush to the back of the pasteboard, 
so that the colors came through the openings 
and formed the pattern upon the paper. This 
process was repeated several times, and was 
only obtained at great expenditure of labor. It 
was replaced by calico-printing, which is universally applied to 
the manufacture of wall-paper. 

In printing by hand a large number of blocks is required, as 
each of the various shades and colors is produced by a separate 
block, which has to be renewed as soon as the color is exhausted. 
These blocks consist of engraved pieces, each of which has four 
pin-points at the corners, as guide-marks for placing the succeed- 
ing blocks in the right spot. Within the last thirty years colored 
paper has been made by machinery, and mills exist in various 
parts of the country, London being the chief centre. The pro- 
cess is as follows: A ground color is first laid evenly over the 
paper upon which the colored design is printed by the machine, 
it being impressed by a series of blocks or rollers placed round 
a drum, each roller having its own color box, sieve, &c. 

A layer of distemper, i, e. whitelead or whiting, ground in 
water, is generally laid on the various coatings of paint ; some- 
times the surface is glazed, lustred, and sateened, or relieved with 
gold and wailed by the rotary machine. 

The labor and skill bestowed on French decorative papers 
are stupendous, and the result, alas ! is not satisfactory. There 
is no doubt as to the drawing being good and the coloring sound, 
but these elaborate compositions with landscapes, gorgeous flow- 
ers, scrolls, and every conceivable ornament, even to elaborate 
figure compositions, are but so much labor lost, inasmuch as it 
is sought to reproduce in the fragile material of paper, realistic 
paintings proper to canvas. 

A wall-paper should be harmonious in color and unobtrusive 
in design, so as to give repose to the eye. A paper presenting 
violent contrasts in color and strongly marked lines, affords the 
worst possible background for pictures and the general arrange- 
ment of the apartment. For besides inequalities in surface, ac- 
cording as light strikes the paper from above or from below, its 
spotty effect jars with all the other objects in the room, and in- 
duces incongruity and bewilderment. Similarly columns, friezes, 
pilasters, figures, and the like are bad ; but foliage and flowers if 
conventionally treated, are not only permissable but legitimate. 

Much care is required in cutting and printing the strips so 
as that they shall exactly fit the succeding ones. Another point 
to be observed is the pattern of the paper, which should not 
consist of too minute details which are lost at a distance. 

Papers made to imitate marble, terra cotta, and the like, are 
varnished after being hung. If these papers instead of being 
"marbled," were arranged in simple geometrical patterns, after 
the manner of our oilcloths, and colored in rich warm single 
tints, they would at once become decorative and pleasing. 

What has been said about paper naturally applies to colored 
calicoes; with this difference, that the peculiar effect produced 
by the stamping machine is much enhanced on the pile of woven 
fabrics. The use of printed materials, both linens, calicoes, and 
Indian tissues, has become universal ; and whether they are 
made in India, in England, or in France, they are generally dis- 
tinguished by good patterns produced by a few simple colors. 

XVIII.— Tapestry Hangings, Furniture Covers, Rugs and 

Worsted. 

Tapestry is manufactured on the loom and upon the warp, 
which consists of wool, thread, cotton, and even silk threads, 
and the weft is worked with short lengths of as many colors 
and shades as are required by the workman to copy the picture 
before him. The loom is formed of two cylinders, round one of 
which is rolled the warp, and round the other the web. These 
"uprights," as they are called, are placed vertically in "high 
warp," and are parallel to the ground in "low warp." 

In high warp velvet pile, the worsted threads composing the 
web, which are to form the surface of the carpet, are linked by 
a double knot on two threads of the warp, forming on the face 
a ring, the size of which is according to the height of the pile. 
When this operation has been achieved the shearing of the car- 
pet takes place, requiring much precision and nicety, as upon it 
depends the beauty of the carpet. 

But whatever the skill of the art- worker— and it is sometimes 
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